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TO THE PUBLIC, 

In compliance with the request of numerous of our friends, we have this week 
wit)drawn the Passover Service: but that they may not be disappointed of the 
work, we beg to inform them, that we intend completing it berure Passover, at a 

_ very low price ;. and have therefore to request, thaf our subscribers will have the 
kindness to ferward their names and addresses to the printer, or the various agents, 
that the requisite number may be struck off. We beg lkewise to recommend an 
eaily.application for our back numbers, as we have very few on hand. 


| ON THE LAW. 
We concluded our last by stating that the law was perfect; we will now proceed 
to shew why it was so, reserving it for a future opportunity, to enter into the 
explanation of its numerous precepts separately. First, then, we perceive, on an 


yo which man can be placed; that not one of its ordinances is repugnant to reason, 
ae not one contrary to the dictates of humanity. - Secondly.—That it embraces alike 
all c asses of men, not favouring the rich nor oppressing the poor. Thirdly—That 

‘ a str ct observance of it will not only teach the worship of God, but alse the love 

_ of m-nkind. Lastly,—That it alone can point out ‘the right path to virtue in this 
world, ani direct us how to ensure happiness hereafter. From the enlightenment of 
the holy law we can obtaina sufficient idea of its Divine Author to assure us of 
Hlis infinite wisdom and mercy ;-and being once impressed with this conviction, 
we must at once conclude that all that emanates from so pure a source, must 
itself be pure and perfect ; for if we for one moment doubt this, we must suppose 
— that the Almighty’s directions for our welfare were insufficient, and that He had 
not the power to govern the world, that by a werd He created: and where is the 

bee a monster (for man he cannot be) who would dare, in his insignificance, to entertain 
t ; such a thought, when he looks around him and beholds the wonderful harmony 
that exists throughout ail siati We shall conclude then, that this law, this 

essence of the Sovereign of the universe, is perfect as He who formed it; that it 
Was given to us to enlighten our souls, and direct them to eternal felicity; where- 
fore it is said (Exodus, 19) “ If thou wilt hearken to my voice, &c.”’ — By this we 
are promised all good, and rendered a holy people, (fis peculiar care) a nation of 
priests. And we further find (Deut. 30) ‘See “that I have given thee life and 
good, &c,” from which we infer the doctrine of rewards and punishments hereafter, 
and in reference to which, the prophet Malachi says (chapter 3, verse 18) ** Then 
shall ye return and discover between the righteous; &c.”, Another important feature 

t of the law is also learned from this last passage, viz. its eternity ; for as through its 
medium we are either to be rewarded for our virtues, or punished for our vices at 
the last day, “‘ when all mankind shall stand in judyment before the throne cf His 
glory,” and as then, all creation shall cease, so the law existing till then, must 
be eternal: and as far as we are concerned, without end. It is therefore necessary 
that it should ever be our guide, that we should at all times observe it and delight 
in the study of it: for we must not imagine that we are not bound by it, because it 
was delivered so many centuries ago to our ancestors; because wheri#the Eternal 
made a covenant with them, He also established one with their descendants, with 
the whole posterity of Jacob, and the smallest deviation from its holy precepts,“the 
slightest infringement on its divine ordinances, is as great acrime in us, as it would 
have been in our forefathers. Study, therefore, oh Israel! to preserve it in all its 

| purity, majesty and light; be not led away by the temptations of those who despise 
* it, and would destroy thee, nor be turned aside from thy path by those pernicious 
% advisers, who, blinded by their own vanity, and by the thought that the progress 
of civilization requires their ignorance and littleness to make a reformation of the 


 examin«tion of the divine dispensation, that it legislates far all circumstances 
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wisdom and greatness, of providence would persuate thee to follow their shallow 
imaginings, and neglect the perfect precepts of thy divine Creator, and which alone 
can form thy safeguard, thy glory, and thine happinesss. 7 


E'rposition of 

When Jacob found himself in eminent peril of his life from his brother Esau, 
he addressed a fervent prayer to God for detiverance. This teaches us, that in all 
situations of life we should rememher our Creator, and mut, as is too frequently 
the case, when we are in extreme trouble and danger, abandon ourselves to despair. 
We should ever bear in mind, that there is a watchful Providence above us, that 
at »o time slumbers, nor frgets those who depend on Him for support. And as 
at no time can we tell what may in a moment befal us, so we should ever be mind- 
ful ofour duty, that we may be prepared for any fate... 

Jacob would not receive a field as a present, but purchased it. This affords 
a very useful lesson ;—that we should do all that hes in our power to assist our- 
selves, and nut depend too much on the services ofethers, merely because we 
kuow they are willing to grantthem. It becomes every man to use his utmost, 
endeavours to render himself independent of the assistance of the world, but still 
to be liberal of his own ; and while ready and willing to serve his friend with his 
heart and purse, be careful how he receives ought fromthem. Still, we would not 
infer from this, that we are to refuse or despise the voluntary aid of those who 
would be glad to grant it; onthe contrary, it is the giving and receiving of mutual 
favours thatendears us to each other, and renders us doubly indebted to Providence 
both for blessing us with brethren who rejoice in their labour of love, and for 
rendering us capa! le of administering to their comfort. 


We find that both Jacob and, Abraham transacted business with princes and 
rulers; and from this we deduce a very useful rule to guide us in commerce ; = 
always to seek connection with great or honourable men; not to have recourse to 
low characters, because we fancy we may obtain their goods at a small price, but . | 
to give fuli value forall we desire to purthase, and thus enable others to live, |) | 
while we do not injure ourselves, We say “a man may be known by his com- e, | 
panions’ aud tnis is not an instance of it. He who does business with honourable e 
men, must Of necessity conform to their habits, and industry ueed only be added - 
to probity, to raise us high in our individual position in society, and respected by 
all who know for what is better than nches, fair fame. 1 

The vice of envy is again depicted in this portion, and its ill effects are made ie a 
evident with this addition—that those who covet their neighbours’ possessions, 
generally neglect theirown so much, that instead of obtaining what they so sin- 
fully desire, they lose what they have. Thus Shechem and Hamer coveted 
Jacob’s cattle and riches, but God, who viewed their evil hearts, bestowed their 
wealth on his virtuous servant. ; 

We are told, that when Jacob feared destruction at the hands of the inhabitants 
of the land, presious to praying the interference of heaven in his behalf, he cleared 
his house of all idolatry. What a beautiful example is this for us, how forcibly 
does it point out to us the necessity of ; urifying our conscience, and divesting it 
of all external incentives to sin, ere we attempt to supplicate for Divine protection. 
The psalmist observes “ With clean hands and a pure heart’ and these indeed are 
necessary in all our addresses to Providence ; not hands cleaned by frequent wash- 
ings from worldly impurities, but stainless as the soul of the new-born babe from 
iniquity and guile, and thus worthy to be raised in adoration and prayer to the 
throne of that immortal Being whose ways are brighter than the snow on the cloud 

covered hills He bas planted, and whose worship should be unalloyed with aught 
of this earth, as the plumage of that bird, which, borrowing a golden hue from the 
glorious sun, is fabled to dwell for ever in the purest regions of unbounded ether, 
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CEREMONY AND PRAYER. | 

In entering upon the duty of writing an essay on the subject of Ceremony and 
Prayer, the difficulty and importance of the task are at once so obvious, that the 
pen seems almost to relinquish its office, as the necessity arises of recording 
sentiments and opinions liable to be mistaken in their principle, or misconstrued in 
their application. In standing forward, however, undauntedly, to disseminate 
truth and moral rectitude under any form, we shall always consider ourselves placed 
upon the pedestal of public approbation which will ever enable us to dispel the 
apprehension.of individual reproach. 

We commence by stating our belief, in common with the reflec'ing portion of 
society who possess truly virtuous habits, that the pious adorations of all men, 
whatever may be the tenets of their faith, will always be acceptable to the Supreme 
Being, provided they be accompanied with that sincerity of heart which should 
exist as a concomitant principle of so devout a subject: but then this point is widely 
different fiom the contrariety of opinions existing upon the nature of the forms and 
ceremonies of public worship. ; 

The ageressions made upon rgligious faith are usually the result of bigotry and 
superstition, if not of direct fanaticism, and are only to be tolerated fromthe un- 
controllable influence their causes possess over the mind of the individual who 
attempts ‘o invade religious principles under the garb of religious zeal: this excuse 
however, dues not extend itself to those who make war upon religious forms and 
ceremonies, and wlio assume to themselves, upon the ground of philosophical 
enlightenment and modern civilization, the right of disturbing that which custom 
has rendered uniform and perfect in its use. Indeed it may be said that the 
former take an exalted position when compared to the latter, although in neither 
instance is it possible for them to adduce any positive evidence in attempting the 
establishment of a correct corollary. If the fanatic be urged on by the impulse of 
a visionary imagination, to a course consonant only with the absurdity of his own 
feelings, the querulous opponent of established forms and ceremonies, who profess 
to reason deliberately although unmindfal of the injury he produces, is indeed a 
‘witely different object; one with whom we feel léss disposed to sympathize, | 
because there is an ever-existing uncertainty in his own restlessness, **to day he 
a being who is frequently impelled 
by mere obliquity of temper occasioned sometimes by disappointments in tempora} 
matters in which case it is usua'ly found that the return of eaitly prosperity leads 
to a serenity of mind which gradually subdues his ardour for religious reformation : 
this shews that his efforts although produced by passion are not always the effect of 
religious zeal. 

The man who cannot reconcile to his piety the exercise of those devout forms of 
prayer which have uniformly exi-ted for ages, and been handed down unsullied 
through succeeding generations, must attribute to his Creator a fickleness of | 
purpose only to be measured by the fallibility of human frailty, and not at all in. 
accordance with the perfection of divinity ; forour own parts our hopes are founded 


upon a firmer and more permanent basis ; we are satisfied to place our trust in the 


repetition of those forms of pray ‘er which we must be fully persuaded have lust none 
of their original beauties in the estimation of the Creator of the Universe, wh ch the 
earliest conception discovered in them; we are content to implore the extension of 
lis divine mercy, and to trust in [is infinite goodness in the expression of the 
same terms of gratitude and thanks to day that we uttered yesterday, and we feel 
conscious of having performed one of the principal duties of man by the exercise of 
those reflections which form a portion of our diurnal service towards our Maker. 
The mind at variance with this view should confine itself to an individual 
purpose; the exercise of private judgment can only exist as a right while it refrain 
from any interference with e-tablished rules; in that case Man, as a free agent, and 
acting for himself only, may be allowed to vary and select his pious supplications 
n accordance w:th the cire imstances by which he may be surrounded or oppressed, 
without the censure of desecration: but as_ the constituent portion of a collective 
body he must be bound to respect and conform to existing uniformity. 
Public worship would become utter confusion, if all men were deemed sufficiently 


qualified either to add to, or expunge from the formula prescribed by a duly 


established authority, and, if so, the mind being involved in the performance ofa 
duty to which there would be no defined limit, would be at a toss for an assurance 
of having fulfilled that duty to a proper extent. We do not pretend by these 
yemarks to lay down the principles upon which prayer should be established, 
whether it should abound most in grateful acknowledgements and thanks for the 
blessings bestowed upon us in this sublimary sphere, or in supplications for our 
future salvation ; or whether the ab-olation from sin in ourself alone be sufficient, 
or that it should implore universal redemption: it must however, be clear that 
“these pseudo moralists who affect to extend a universal feeling of charity to their 
orisons, and to offer in themselves an atonement for the sins of all mankind, must 
also artogate to themselves a degree of excellence supetior to the rest of the world ; 
the - should, however be careful in attempting to carry out such a principle upon 
any modern plan, not to mix up human caprice with their intentions, for they must 
at-least kr ow that however inseparable may be theology from the science of ethies 


| 


(as blue may be from yellow in the formation of green) they. are nevertheless, 
distinct in their abstract principles, and that both may unite mpon points where 
religion is at variance with itself. Our remarks here, as in all other instances, 
however bold, are offered in the spirit of truth and unanimity, and not as the 
gauntlet for discussion—indeed our limits would not permit discussion upon a 
subject that controversy might render interminable: our object is to extend intor- 
mation without becoming the organ of polemical feuds ; we may again touch upon 
the subject, but, where the field is too wide to be wholly encompassed by our 
slender means, we say at once that we can give no pledge for our future course. 


J, D. 
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JEWS’ FREE SCROOL. 


—Tgnorance, combined with gidleness, is the bane of society ; both are sources of 
licentiousness and vice. The mind of man, naturally active, will, unless directed 
to useful purposes, employ itself merely for its own gratification ; and if, from wai t 
of instruction, it be uninformed in moral trath:, and unrestrained by the fear of 
God, nothing but the strong hand of the law can prevent its indulging in every 
species of evil. | 

The children of the poor are particularly exposed to misfortune and vice: 
uneducated, ignorant of all religious, mora!, or social duties, and unoccupied, their 
time becomes devoted to mischievous sports or wieked courses ; and habits are 
producec, which eventually prove destructive to the individual, and injurious to 
society. | 

To raise the future generations of the peor from so degraded 9 condition—to crush 
in the bud all growing disposition to vice—to implant in their minds the germs of 
knowledge ; the tenets of our holy law; the elements of moral and religious truth; © = 7 
and thereby enable them to claim and uphold a due rank among their fellow Ee 
citizens—argobjects which must ever demand the attention of the philanthropist, 
and call forth the aid of the public. 

Reflections such as these led to the original establishment of the Jews’ Free 
School, which commenced its operations on the 20th. April 1818, being calculated 
10 receive 270 boys. Its success was complete, and its great utility soon made 
manifest—many children, who would have wandered idly about the streets, devoid 
alike of religion or knowledge, and who might have been too easily ensnared into 
courses of vice and infamy, were, by means of this infant institution, instructed in 
their religious duties, taught the elements of knowledge, and thus trained up to 
become respectable and useful members of society. 

Effects so evident, and consequences so important, could not long exist without 
exciting a great sensation among all classes; and the poor, sensibly feeling their 
importance, became daily anxious for tick ts of admission. The Committee were 
thus convinced of the necessity of procuring accommodation for a larger number 
of children, and, confident of the support of the berevolent, proceeded to take 
measures for the ereetion of a larger Boys’ School ; as also of one for the tuition of 
Girls in reading, writing, needle-work, &c., being @nvinced that the complete 
amelioration of seciety could. not possibly be effected, unless females, to whose 
more immediate superintendence the earliest care of children is confided, were 
likewise initiated in those duties, which, if known and practised, must invariably 
ensure individual happiness and general prosperity. | 

These objects have been happily effetted, and the present institution is the result, 
By it, a Free School has been added to the olt charitv, the Tudmud Torah FYYIP\ 
Py) which latter has also been extended in utility, At present the building 
contains within its walls :—Ist, A Free School for instructing six hundred boys in 
reading and writing both the Hebrew and English languages, and in the rudiments 
of arithmetic. 2ndly, A Free School fur instructing three hundred girls in the 
above branches of knowledge, as also in plain’ needle-werk. ° 3rdly. A superior 
school for boys,the Talmud Torch MN) to serve the purpose of 
a grammar school, and for giving imsruction of a more advanced character in 
Hebrew and English, and in some cases in French and mathematics, also geography, 
history, {the Hebrew commentators on the sacred writmgs, &e. &c., and for 
continuing to clothe and apprentice the number placed en the original foundation, 

There are also commodious residences for the master and mistress, suitable play 
grounds, Ke. 

The newly built scheol was opened aud consecrated by the Rev. Dr. Herschell, 
on the 13th January, 1620, and is at present attended by two hundred and ninety 
eight boys. The Girls’ School was opened on the February following, and at this 
time hes one and sixty-two scholars. 


The number of children who have been benefited by this Institution is as follows 


* 


. 2397 left. 
Girls 966 left. 
Pupils of she Talmud Torah i 


Total 3844 
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We perform a most ecreeable task in declaring our high: estimation of the 
benefactions of clothing so liberally bestowed by Mis. N. M,. De Rothschild. 


These munificent gifts (being complete suits of clothing for every child in both 
schools annually) “commenced in 1822, and were long effected anonymously, 
through the agency of Messrs. Moses, Levy & Co., themselves ardent. supporters 
of the establishment They have continued ever since that period, and do still 
continue; that charitable lady (in the true spirit of charity, “doing good and 
blushing to find it fame”) having preserved her incognito as long as she possibly 
could, and having in this manner most materially aided the efforts of the committee 
by enabling the children to attend the school comfortably clad. More than 3,500 
poor objects have thus partaken of her bounty, miny of whom, but for such aid 
must have remained at home, and have wanted both clothing and education. Nor 
bas this benevolent friend to the institution stopped even here, in her efforts for its 
support, but with a desire to see the gstablishment partially placed above tempo- 
rary support, she, in 1837. established an accumulating fund, to this she has 
herself contributed £1400, which large donations, with others received from her 
family, promise ere long to place the Jews’ Free School partially on an independent 
footing. 


We hope that a generous public will follow an example so brilliantly set, and 
continue to support an Establishment so essentially beneficial to the poor. Every 
parent must be deeply impressed with the happy results it cannot fail to produce 
to socicty, and every benevolent heart must cheerfully unite to uphold an Institu- 
tion calculated to raise our poor youth from a state of mental degradation ; to 
réscue them from ignorance, the too frequent .incentive to vice; and by instilling 
into their youthful minds the seeds of knowledge, to render them grateful beings, 
and useful members of society, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
(Continued from No. 1.) 


To proceed with the particulars that are left us of their history: the first account 
of them we meet with isin the re gn of William Rufus, a prince, who though 
according to accounts professing Christianity, was little better than an infidel: no 
wonder then, that he sported with the Christian religion, and allowed the Jews, on 
payment of large sums of money, to enter into disputes with the bishops that 
attended him, swearing, that if the Hebrew prevailed in the argument, he would 
become a Jew himself. Accordingly, we find, that in his reign, a meeting took 
place in the City of London, of the leaders of both religions, at which the contest 
was very Obstivately carried on: the J: ws, however, after it was finished, knowing 

Mow steady a friend they had in the king, boasted publicly, that they had only. 
been defeated by fraud and falsehood ; and it was to this that the people foolishly 
attributed the dreadful thunder and violent shocks of an earthqueke that shortly 
afier desolated England, The following anecdote will shew that the king did not 
participate in these superstitious prejudices: being at Rouen, there came to him 
several Jews who complained that several of the youths of their nation had by 
persuasion, renounced their religion and become Christians: they therefore 
besought him, in consideration of a largesum of money which they offered him, 
to constrain these children to return to the faith of their fathers, which partly by 
threats and partly Ly fear, he found no difficulty in effecting. There also came to 
him a certain Jew"who gave him sixty marks, on condition that he should make 
his son renounce his apostacy: William used his endeavours, but although he 
failed he ke; t the money, alleging he had done all he could, and deserved it. 


Nothing more, particular, occured concerning them in this reign, than that they 
became so numerous and wealthy in the City of Oxford, that many of ti e students 
were forced to become their tenants. Three public colleges, set apart for religious 


_ instruction, were called from the Jewish proprietors, Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, 


and Jacob Hall; and ‘the parishes of St. Martins, St. Edwards, and St. Aldgate, 
were named the Old and New Jewry, fiom the great number of Jewish Inhabitants, 
They had alsu a s) nagogue, or school, wherein certain Rabbies instructed not ‘only 
their own people, but several Christian studen's in the Hebrew Ionguage and 
literature. They had no burial ground either within or without the town, but were 
obliged to carry their dead from all paits of the kingdom, to the only place of 
interment allotted them, near London. This was a large piece of ground outs.de 
the wails, in the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, called in ancient ceeds the Jews’ 
garden, but now, Jewin Street, having been converted into dw elling houses cn their 
expulsion from England. 


A certain witless young Hebrew having in derision of some miracles supposed 
to have been wrought by a popular saint, pretended to perform the like himself, 
was so persecuted by the people, that in a fit of desperation he hung himself; this 
was regarded by the vulgar, as a special interposition of their yatron in their 
favor, and the Jews were derided accordingly. The orginal history gives their 
following passage on the subject; “(Cum autem, sicut moris est, ut Londunis 


sepultura traderetur, lcorpus i in Rheda deferetur, nuimercsa canum mettitudo 
latratibus cadaver prosecuta est. 


I snould have before remarked, that the persons whom the king selected to fara 
and manage the revenues of the vacant bishoprics, were, for the most part Jews . 
as if he proposed not to be wicked by halves. But divine vengeance dil net long 
suffer him to continue in these irreligiows practices, for he was killed (after a reign 
of but thirteen years) by one ofshis own subjects, as he was hunting in the very 
forest which his tather, not many years Tefore had enlarged by the demolition of 
thirty-six parishes and several places of worship. 


William Rufus was succeeded by his brether, Henry the first, who reigned full 
five and thirty years; yet what is rather surprizin,, we find not the least mention 
of the Jews al that time, cither in our records or historians. Plow shall we 
account for snch a silence-in this matter? Had they been banished the kingdom 
the fact would in all probability have been remembered, considering whata figure 
the Jews made in the former reign. if they continued here why no notice of them? 
A busy people as they are, who but a few years before had ventured to oppose the 
religion of the land, can never be supposed to have re: ained inactive, Something 
or other they must necessarily have done that deserved remembrance. With 


regard to our pnblic records, we know there is scarcely anything, of such eaily time 


left us, which can remove the difficulty on that side; but though the little or no 
account of them which we have in the Saxon times, may be imputed to the want 
of historians in those days, we cannot say the same of the period of which we are 
now writing; there being several authors living about this time, whose works have 
come do«n to us. I must confess, therefore, that thouch I am perstaded the 
Jews continued here « durng Henry's reign, Tam not alle to give any satisfactory 
reason why we hear nothing of them till the te ve ear of the reizw of his snecessor, 
Stephen, when they are again mentioned as Raving barbarous'y crucified one 
William, a boy, at Norwich. We have, Lowever, no particulars of it, for though 
here are several writers who mention it, still they evidently borrow one from 
another, and the story rests wholly on the eredit of Brompton, who was the first 
reporter of it; the reader will do well, therefore, to suspend his judgment, more 
especially as he will hereafter observe that they were only accused of so improba. 
ble a deed when the king was in need of money, anu used the accusation as a 
means of wringing it from them. 


To be contiancd. 


LIFE OF MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL, 


Menasseli Ben israel was born in Portugal, about the year 1604, in the reign of 
Pliillip the Third, of Spain.’ His father was Joseph Ben Israel, a rich and eminent 
merchant; his MR nese was descended from an honourable fanuly, was named 
Rachel Sacira. His father having heen persecuted by the Spanish inquisition 
for his religion, and having losthis property, and almost lis life, (fore was three 
times most barbarously tortured) privately etlected his escape to Holland, with his 


wife and children, Ephraim and Menasseh. Not long after his arrival, Menasseh : 


was committed to the care of Rabbi Isaac Usiri, who instructed him in the 
Hebrew language, in which he made so great a proficiency, that the age of 
eighteen years he succeeded his master in the synagogue at Amsterdam, where he 
preached and explained the Talmud for several years together. Of the exact time 
of his marriage we are not informed, bat his wife’s name was Rachel, of the 


family of Isaac Abarbanecl, who had been counsellor to the .king of Spain and — 


Portugal, and whos: pedigree some derive from David. He had by her two sons, 
Jeseph and Samuel, and one danghter, Grace. [lis circumstances being very 
reduced, for his salary from the synagogue was not above & ty doll. rs per annum, he 
was forced to send to his brother Ephraim at Braz:!, to farnish him with the means 
of commencing business. In the mean time, he applied himself to the study of 


philosophy and the holy scriptures, to whica he had been addicted from his 


childhood, and at the same time maintained a correspondence with several learned 
and ingenious men of his time, by whom he was deservedly honvured and 
respected. When he was engaged in trade, le was very much diverted from the 
prosecution of his beloved studies, as a great part of his time was occupied in 
printing his own works, which he did with his own type and at his own expense ; 
this, together with his attendance at synagogue, and the care of his domestic 
affairs, left him no opportunity to discharge the duties of private friendship. He 
nevertheless, on an invitation, came to England, shortly after the civil wars 
between Charles the First and his parliament, but remained here but a short time, 
as hedid not meet with the encouragmeent he had anticipated. However, he 
b..d the satisfaction of contributing to the settlement of those of his own religion 
in this country. We are also teld, that he was on more than one occasion, civilly 
entertained by Cromwell, aud had frequent conferences with the christian ministers 
of that time, whose principles, however, he very strongly deprecated After thi 
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visit to England he went to Zealand, where, according to his biographer, 
Mr. Gomesery, he breathed his last, in about the fifty-third year of his age, at the 
town of Middleburg. By the generosity of the Jews of Amsterdam, his body was 
conveyed thither and interred at their expense. 


é 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CURONTICLE. 


* Sir—I beg to 'draw your attention to a discourse which was delivered on 
Saturday last, in the hall of the Great Synagogue, Duke’s-place, by Mr. Solomon 
Jacobs. My reason for doing so, is in consequence of your evincing a desire tnat 
the love of our literature should be spread “ far aud wide; and when a discourse 
such as was delivered on Saturday shall be again introduced, yon will, 1 trust, not 
let the opportunity pass without witnessing the good effect which must resul! 
therefrom. I have no wish to occupy too much space in your valuable and useful 
paper; but for the benefit of those who were not present, would be allowed to 
notice a few heads of the subjects introduced. , 
The Lecturer modestly commenced by remarking on the difficulties to which he 
was exposed on his first entree: after this he quoted ‘the 75th Psalm, 
"W895 DR “if [say L will speak, thus behold, I shall offend 
against the generation of the children,” thereby alluding to those who do not 
strictly adhere to the tenets of their religion: on which subject he dwelt at some 
length. Ile afterwards proceeded to deline the reasons according to the section of 
the Law, read during the week, which induced Jacob to barter with his brother 
Esau for the 79955; beautifully demonstrating thar it was not the heirdom, 
that Jacob coveted, but the spiritual part of it, which he was anxious to devote to 
the Almighty; as on the bargain being concluded, le left his father’s house, and 


gave up entirely and indisputable the whole of their father’s possessions in favour. 


of Fsau. The Lecturer deduced from this that we, the descendants of Jacob 
being the “™} 4355 are in duty bound to exercise our spiritual inheritance as a 


moral lesson to the World—Tle dream of Jacob was finely illustrated ; as 


being typical of the captivity and restoration of the Jewish nation. The discourse - 


was concluded by a convincing proof of the utter impossibility of understanding *he 
written Law, unless the authenticity of the oral law is admitted, The whole of the. 
lecture was a useful and moral lesson. 

I should remark, the. Lecturer is a young unsophisticated man, totally unac- 
quainted with the art of entrancing his beholders by a display of artificial 
declamation :—neither hisystyle nor dress are of that order to make a deep first 
impression—but he spoke the word of God in true and devoted earnestness, his 
talent being manifest in every sentence that escaped him; and whiist he displayed 
his intimate acquaintance with Talinud and literature in general, he at the same 
time astonished and convinced his hearers, : 

remain. 
Yonr very Ilumble Servant; 
IL. M. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISIL CHRONICLE, 


 Sir,—Through the medium of your valuable and widely circulated periodical 
permit me to make ,known a subject which 1 consider of vast importance to the 
welfare of the deserving portion of the poor of the Jewish Nation. We have now 
an Infant schcol established, which 1 would recommend your numerous readers to 
visit, in order to give them an idea of the immense utility of the establishment, and 


likewise to remind them that so praiseworthy .an odjact cannot be fully carried | 


through without ample fuuds, the poor being very éager and desirous of sending 
their children to the school. The known fact of some children of our Nation being 
educated in the Christian Infant schools, first awakened the Founders of ont 
institution, to the necessity of adopting means by which infant children might enjoy 


the benefit of having the principles of religion and morality inculeated in their 
tender minds, in accordance with our holy creed. 


After the establishment of our Infant school, a proclamation was made in the 
various Synagogues to the effect that: “Persons sending their children to the 
Christian Infant schools should be deprived of all el 
gations” The direct tendency of this proclamation was obvious at thetime. But 
have any beneficial effects resulted there‘iom.? Have the misguided ones been 
sought for? No! they may still be in ignorance of the proclamation, or perhaps at 
¢his moment receiving that relief from the Community, which some wor thy but 
more unfortunate person has failed to obtain, 


- I respectfully submit that oar Dayanim, the 
the proper channel through 


aims on the Jewish Congre- 


| pastors of our sacred religion are 
, . which the necessary enquiries should be made, so that 
Ly mild persuasion, the parents may be induced to send their Infant children to our 


own excellent school, or, the alternative is ows, of refusing them countenance, 


when by $0 doing we pluck out rank and noxious weeds from amongst us, Whilst by 
remaining torpid in the matter we sanction the abuse of our charities. 


‘There are several Hebrew children in the City school in Liverpool-street, 1 make 
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mention of that school from having on a recent visit discovered that fact ; am ong 
them are four brothers, whose infant minds are being trained to Christianity, being 
made to kneel and worship our Heavenly F ather in direct opposition to the customs 
of our faith. 

The subject I am informed has been brought under the notice of tha committee of 
our infant school, but they declined interfering on the ground of having suiliciently 


fulfilled the design of the school by the publicity they have given it, 


Should you deem this communication worthy insertion, and the enquiry I 
anticipate, (and which T sincerely trust will follow this notice) prove successful, 
1 shall be happy in having availed myself of the services of the Editor of the Jewish 
Chronicle. 

| A Member of the Jewish infant Schvol. 


A TALE. 
(Continued from our last ) 


“ Call her, sir, call her while I have yet strength, for I have much to say.” 
I accordingly summoned the nurse, and desired her to inform her mistress that her 
uncle wished to see her immediately. | * Come near my love,” said the old man, 
as she entered, “ and listen to’ what I am about to discluse:—do not stay me for 


precious moments will be thus wasted, and I may not live to tell you all. You 


have hitherto considered me your guardian, doing you the kindnesses I could, asa 
matter of justice, and without any nearer tie to call them forth; you have now to 
learn that lam your uncle, your mother’s only, tho long estranged brother; and that 
leaving you thus unprotected, is the enly regret I fecl in departing from a world 
which bas to me been indeed a bittcr one.—Rebekah, 1 will not tell you how 
well 1 have loved yon, nor comment upon the faithfulness with, which T have 
cuarded you; on one thing alone do I look back with satisfaction: I have taught 
you religion, I have endeavoured to imprint on your heart a fitting tablet for so 
pure an affection, the love of God, and the knowledge of his mercy and power. 
I laboured at this, ere yet your infantile ideas could grasp at all [ wished to 
convey, and | have been rewarded by your devotion to liim since your more 
advanced years have shewn you the value’ of my instruction.—Bless you, my 
child, bless you ; weep not for me, for tears shew grief, and my change of state, 


from woe in this world, to His presence in the next should glad you, Weep not. 


for yourself, my girl, for I foresee'a happy future for you, hearts swelling with 
rapture beneath your smile, and bosoms. thrilling with the ecstacy of your 
confidence and love: young companions to support and guide, instead of an old 
and soured man to vex and irritate you: go, my, child, go, for my strength is 
fast ebbing.---Blesss you, Rebekah, remember me sometimes---and now leave us, 
for I feign would pray for thee alone ;” and ng his hands upon her head, now 
buried in his bosoin, he whispered n blessing, such as a doating father might crave 
for an idolized child, and imprinting a kiss on her furehead, bade me lead her away. 
Y nad some difficulty in separating them---she more than once broke from my 
arms and rushed convulsively into his embrace, to which, he, tho’ anxious for her 
departure, strained her each time more closely, and at Iength, when L had 


- succeeded in leading her to the door, he turned on her a look so full of affection 


and grief, that his very soul seemed following her, and burst into tears. When 
we were alone | turned to contemplate his countenance, down which, the large 
drops were chasing each other in streams; it was indeed one to study, one that 
nature might have formed to be the index to a heart open, clear and expanded ; 
lofty ‘thought was printed on his brow, decision on his lip, but over the whole 
features had been cast a shade that spoke distinctly scern, and a spirit of 
endurance; art seemed to have clouded nature, which, struggling through the 
mist, had but half dispelled the veil, leaving its beauty visible, but much 
diminished. He was evidently failing fast, each moment the hand of death 
impressed itself more deeply, so l began to pray.---Stay, young man, said he; 
I know not who or what you are, but a presentiment, which I am, pleased to hope is 
inspired by heaven, assures me that you will attend toa dying man’s last request 5 
stay in this town and see me buried among those of our faith; let me lie in death 
by the side of those who in life shunned me, that our ashes at least, mingle in 
peace. You will find attached to my will, a sealed packet, the possession of 
which, will constitute you my executor; when my neice shall have so far forgotten 
me (for I know she will regret her guardian) as to think on the past with resigna- 
tion, and look forward to the future with the confidence of youth and virtue, read 
to her the manuscript you will find; It will tell her why I have been as I have, 
and may perchance have its weight on you: and, oh! young man, if you have a 
friend whose thoughts would lead him to leap into the abyss into which I have 
plunged, tell him my tale, and bid him pause and reflect.” 1 promised faithfully 
to observe his injunctions, adding, “I am, sir, the only son of a widowed 
mother, to whom my wish is law, she resides in London, and is honoured and 
respected by all; your niece will be loneiy here when---when you are gone, and 
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my parent will be happy to receive her as a daughter; say, shall it be so? my 
name is warrant for the purity of my motives; ([ mentioned it to him) speak, 
I implore you, [ wilibe a brother to her, and will shield her, as my fair name, 
from harm.” A faint smile passed o'er his features ; “ you are an enthusiast, young 
man, he said, as I was, but I will trust you; your name assures me your family is 
good, your countenance, which I must hope is the reflection of your heart, is open 
and candid; call in Rebekah—nay, you must—once more I must see her, my soul 
is lingering on the threshold of death, and she must open the door to admit it into 
futurity She wasagain in his arms, and like some ministering angel, smiled hope 
into his features and strength to his limbs. “My child, I have sent for you again, 
to speak with you of the future. This friend, for indeed he is one, has relieved 
of all anxiety on ycur account; when I am dead look on him as on my son, your 
brother, attend to him, for he will speak to you with my voice, with my sanction, 
promise me you will regard his advice.” “I do, I will,’ replied the weeping 
“ God of Jacob! [ thank thee, Farewell---Rebekah, Death is fast folding 
me in his icy embrace, his worm filled palace will be to me as the luxurious couch 
of rest,to another, no scorn---10 contempt-- no gibes, dry thy ‘tears, Rebekah, 
murmur not at His decree, nor mourn for me—we grieve for friends whose 
departure we witness, but whose return. we know not of;.who leave us all youth 
and hope, and may be old and blighted when we meet them again; their absence, 
like the winter cloud shuts out heat and light. mine restores them, so weep not--- 
but smile asI do, Louisa---we. shall meet again—I am not false—it was thy 
mother told thee thatr—5 spirit is struggling 
for its liberty and will be free anon—at—Reb—-ek—There was a pause---a short, 
sharp cry—and the soul had departed to its home above. She had fainted on the 
corpse, and there enfolded in each other’s arms, lay the young and the old, the 
beautiful, the decrepid, the living, the dead Dead !---Death !---what is he ?-.-The 
close of life, the harbinger of life eternal—the universal teacher:.but a moment 
since and he was here, and we saw him not; where is he now ? with the miser 
oerhis heaps? with the father ’mid his motherless children? with the husband in 
the arms of his young wife? with the son, the dearest hope of his parents? with 


the maniac on his fancied throne? with the monarch? with the outcast pauper, | 


whose lids are coldly closed by strange hands? or with myriads of warriors on the 
blood stained field? alas! where? Silently and stealthily “as a thief in the 
night” wends he his way, heedless alike of the mother’s wail, the wife’s silent 
anguish—the nurse’s anticipated mourning suit, or the thundering roar of his 
ministering artillery- Close we the scene, | | 


(To be continued.) 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF -THE | 


SECOND TEMPLE. 


(Continued from No. 1,) 

According to- Jewish tradition, the Sanhedrin escaped the general wreck. 
Before the formation of the siege, it had followed Gamaliel, its Nasi, or Prince, to 
Jabne, (Jamnia) , Simeon, the son and successor of Gamaliel, had gone up to the 
Passover ; he was put todeath. Rabban Jachanan ben Zaccai, after having 
laboured in vain to persuade the people to-peace, made his escape to the camp of 
Titus, and afterwards became Nasi at Jamnia. It was Rabbati Jochanan who, on 
the awful night when the great eastern gate of the temple flew open of its own 
accord, quoted the ominous words of the prophet Zachariah—“Open thy doors, O 
Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars.” He eseaped the fury of tne Zealots 


by being laid out on a bier, as dead, and carried forth by his scholars, R. Joshua — 


and R. Eliezer, Gamaliel, the son of Simeon, likewise escaped the fate of his 
father. With the permission of Titus, he followed Jochanan to Jamnia, and after. 
wards succeeded him in the presidency. That this school of Gamaliel had an 


legitimate title to the ee: the Sanhedrin, may be reasonably doubted ; but 


it seems clear, that the great school of Jamnia obtained considerable authority, 
and whether from the rank and character of its head, or from the assemblage of 
many of the members of the ancient Sanhedrin, who formed a sort of community 
in that place, it was looked up to with great respect and veneration by the Jews 
who remained in Palestine. The Romans would regard with contemptuous 
indifierence the establishment of this kind. of authority. Like Pilate, or Gallio, 
they would leave to the conquered people to settle among themselves 
“questions relating to their law.” But these points were of vital interest to the 
Jew ; they far surpassed in importance all sublunary considerstions ; on thes® 
depended the favour of their,God, their only refuge in their degradation and misery 
and with unexampled, though surely not reprehensible pertinacity, the more the, 
were depressed, the more ardently they were attatched to their own institutes. 

» They were their own pride—their only treasure.---their only patrimony, now that 
their temple was in ashes, and their land had been confiscated. The-enemy could 
not wrest them away ; they were the continual remembrancers of the glories of the 


13 


past, the only consolation and pledge of blessing for the future, It is indeed a 
Strange transition in Jewish history from the wild contests of the fanatic Zealots, to 
the disputation of learned expounders of the law---from the bloody tribunals of 
Simon Bar Gioyas, John of Gischala, and Eleazar the Zealot, to the peaceful 


scholars at the feet of Gamaliel---from the din of arms, the confusion of besieged ~ 
} cities, the misenes of famine, massacre, and contlagration, to discussions about 


unclean meats, new moons and the observance of the Sabbath. But of all things 
it is most strange, that a people apparently occupied in these scholastic triflings» 
should, in sixty years, spring up again in a revolt scarcely less formidable to 


the ruling poweds, or less calamitous to themselves, than the great Jewish war 
under Titus, 


Gamliel, the president of the school in Jamnia, ‘and as the Jews assert, the Nasi 
of the Sanhedrin, was deeply learned, but proud and overbearing. He studiously 
depressed his rivals in learning, R. Eliezer, son of Hyrcan, and R. Josliua, son of 
Hananiah. It was a question, whether a fifst born animal, wounded on the lip, 
was a lawful offering. Joshua decided in the affirmative. Gamliel not merely 
annulled his sentence, but inflicted a humiliating penance on Joshua, making 
him stand up while he was lecturing. A scholar asked Joshua whether evenniz 
prayer was a duty or a free-will offering. Joshua decided for the latter, Another 
contradiction and another penance ensued, till at length the indignant scholars 
determined to throw off the yoke, and Gamliel was formally deposed. Much 
difficulty about his successor. RK, Joshua, his great rival was passed by, and the 
choice lay between R, Akiba, a man whose fiery and impetuous character afterwards 
plunged himself and the nation in the darkest calamities, and R, Eliezer, a young 
man of noble family, said to be descended from Ezra. The choice fell on Eliezer. 
He hesitated to accept the dignified office. “Why? he wasasked. “ Because [ 
have not a grey beard; and immediately his beard began to sprout, and grew, on 
the instant, to the most ogthodox length and venerable whiteness. Other schools 
were gradually established. Eliezer, son of Ayrcan, taught.in Lydda ; Joshua, son 
of Hananiah, in Pekun ; Akiba, in Boor-hrak. Of all these Rabbins, or Masters of 
the Law, stories are tol.!, somet.:mes puerile, sometimes full of good sense and 
profound moral wisdom; and characteristic incidents, which bear the stamp, 
of truth, occur in the midst of the most monstrous legends. But all these shew the 
authority of Rabbinism, for so that system of teaching may be called over the public 
mind; of Rabbinism, which, supplanting the original religion of the Jews, became 
after the ruin of the temple and the extinction of the public worship, a new bond 
of national union, the great distinctive feature in the character of modern Judaism 
indeed it is absolutely necessary, for the distinct comprehension of the later Jewish 
history, to enter into some farther consideration of the origin, growth, and the 
nature of that singular spiritual supremacy assumed by the Rabbinical oligarchy, 
which, itself held together by a strong corporate spirit, by community of interest, 
by identity of principle, has contributed. more than any other external cause, to 
knit toyethes.in one body the widely dispersed members of the Jewish family, and 
to keep them the distinct and seperate people which they appear in all ages of the 
world, It is clear that, after the return from the Babylonian captivity, the Mosaic 
constitution could be but partially re-established. The whole building was too 
much shattered and its fragments too widely dispersed, to reunite in their ancient 
and regular form, Palestine was a dependent province of the great Persian empire 
and neither the twelve confederates republics of older times, nor the monarchies of 
the later period, could be permitted to renew their existence, But in no respect was 
the original Mosaic constitution so soon or so entirely departed from, asin the dis- 
tinctions and endowments of the great learned aristocracy, the tribe of Levi; in ao 
point was it more impossible to reinstate the polity on its primitive model. To 
ascend no higher the tribe of Levi seem to have lost all their possessions in the 
provinces of Israel on the seperation of the kingdoms, Oa the return from the 
Captivity, the Levites are mentioned as distinct from the priests, and are present 
as it were , giving authority at the public readiug of the law, But they were by 
no means numerous, perhaps scarcely more than sufficient to furnish the different 
courses to minister in the temple. At allevents they were an’ independent or 
opulent tribe ; their cities were gone; and though they still retained the tithe, it 
wus so far from supporting them in great affluence, that wnen the higher class 
encroached upou the rights of the lower order, the latter were in danger of absolute 
starvation. In fact, they were the officiating priesthood and no more----bound to 
be acquainted with the forms and usages of the sacraficial ritual! ut the instruc- 
tion of the people, and the interpretation of the Law, by no means fell neeessarily 
within their province. On the other hand, the Jews who returned from the 
Captivity brought with them a reverential, oF rather a passionate attachment to 
the Mosaic Law, Thus it seems to have been the prudent policy of their leaders, 
Ezra aud Nehemiah, to encourage by all possible means, as the great bond of 
social union, and the unfailing principle of separation from the rest of mankind, 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCEL LANEOUS, 

The confession of an aged and experienced Man, in Hebrew, German, and 
English. (published by Mr. Diespecker, sold at the Jewish Chronicle Office.) 

The Publisher of this little work favored us with a sight of it, and the sentiments 
and language appeared to us so excellent, that we recommended him to trans- 
lite it into English, as a moral lesson to those not well acquainted with Hebrew, 
we are clad to perceive he has done so, and although the beauty of the original has 
suffered by its translation to ‘another language, still, the task has been very ably 


performed, and we can confidently advise a perusal of it—we are more desirous of 


doing so because the author and translator was when in affluence, a very liberal 
supporter of Hebrew literature, but is now reduced to the necessity of seeking the 
common requisites of life for himsel’ and a large family. The cost of this work is 
so small, that we doubt not it will receive every encouragement, more especially as 
ontains moral and instructive matter. 


We are in! formed that Mrs. De Rothschild, visited | iverpatl 4 in the course of last 

week, and expressed herself highly gratified with the improved condition ofthe Jews 
there. It isalso pleasing to us to know, that a ‘prospectus of the Liverpool Ilebrew 
National school, (noticed in our 1st. number) having been handed to her, she gave 
the Institution the valuable meed ‘of her approba‘ion, and promised to become a 
contributor to its funds. This is not the only mark of her visit to Liverpool that 
Mrs. De Rothschild has left, indeed. many a poor heart, gladdened by her means, 
will gratefully have cause to remember her tour, 
\. This leads us to offer our opinion, on the proposed plan for appointing a Lecturer 
to the Duke's-place Synagogue, and which we hear has been for the present 
abandoned. The principle obstacle appears to be the finding of a person sufti- 
ciently qualified in both Hebrew and English, might not this be remedied by 
. selecting two Gentlemen, the one professing a profound knowledge of our holy 
Jan guace and literature to choose the text and find the arguments necessary to bear 
it out, and the other, a good English scholar, to arrange and deliver them. We 
intend shortly endeavouring to point out the necessity of vur having Eng: ish Lee- 
tures in cur Synagogue. 


We hear thatan appeal is aboutto be made on behalf of the above excellent 
institution, We know of none that does good in a better way ; for while the 
poor man is assisted in money, the relief is granted in such a manner, that the 
feelings of no applicant can be wounded by having his name exposed to the public, 


— 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


Induced by the notice of the Jewish Adult Schcol, lately published, we this week 


paid a visit to that establishment, and can bear testimony to the benefits likely to 
sesult from it. . The two young ladies who founded the school and who now 
conduct it, appear deeply impressed with a sense of the important duties that have 
devolved on them, and evince an ardent desire to accomplish them fully. The 
pupils, who vary in age, from 14 to 20, were very orderly, and on an examina- 
tion of their books, we perceived a marked improvement in their writing, and 
were much pleased with their reading; but what seemed of most value in our eyes 
was the alteration visible in their deportment and dress, the former being quiet, 
easy and unassuming, and the latter modest and becoming. On enquiring into the 
patronage bestowed on so laudable an underiaking, we were surprized to learn, 
that it was at present very limited, and that the pecuniary outlay which must have 
been considerable, has devolved almost entirely on the two young ladies above 

mentioned, assisted by the munificence of one gentleman, whose name we would 
feign be allowed to make public, and a present of books from a lady noted for her 
ardent desire for the amelioration of her poorer fellow-creatures. This is not as it 
should be ; but we feel that to the privacy with which the establishment has been 


conducted, is this want of support attributable, and not to any apathy or unkindness — 


on the part of the public; we are therefore certain, that no sooner shall its prin- 
ciples be made known, than it will meet with the same liberality and patronage 
tat have been bestowed on other institutions. There can be no reasou why this 
school shou'd remain a private one, and we therefore trust shortly to see it forming 
the finishing establishment to the infant and free schools---that in the first, the 
infant mind may be trained to religious rectitude; in the second, the youthful ideas 
be forme’, and moral principles instilled: and in the third, the woman be 
preserved from the influence of demvralizing scenes, and rendered by precept and 
(betier still) by example, capable of fulfilling the more important duties of 
idvaaced life. We shall hereafter devote more particular attention to this school. 


The jollowing Charitable Benefits will take place as mentioned below :-- 

Nov. 27th—-Philanthropie Society, for Widows and Poor F "i at the Royal 
Pavilion Theatre. 
, Jan, Sth---Society for Assisting Ju wish Poor; at the City of 


The Society for distributing Winter Clothing to the Poor, have a Drawing on 
Sunday next, 28th instant, for Blankets, es Great Coats, &c. 


We understand that the Rev. D. Isaacs, » has been ‘appointed to the office of 
secretary to the Liverpool congregation. 


There ts a report that the Reader of the Hambro’ ‘Sy nagogue , has a desire to 
transfer himself to the New Synagogue. The gentlemen composing the committee 
of the former congregation, have readily granted him permission to perform a 
sabbath service to the members of the latter. =, 


— 


We have been fay ored with a view of the intended alterations in the hall of the 
New Synagogue, and cannot speak in too high terms of the taste displayed in 
them. ‘The inconvenience arising from heat ata full attendance of the Board, 
will be obviated by an improved system of ventilation, and the room, already 
commodious, will be rendered one of the most elegant of its kind in Europe. The 
anniversary of this Synagogue, which is now fast approaching, will, Coubuess, 
give many 4 desiré of witnessing the improvements. 


A board of Guardians of the Spanish and Portuguese congregation was held on 
Sunday evening last, to distribute money to the poorer members of their Synagogue. 
The meeting did not separate till 12 o'clock, P. M., up to which hour many 
applicants were relieved, and the cases of others patiently investigated, with a 
view to assist them. 


A general court of the subscribers to the Institution for the Relief ofthe Indigent 
Blind of the Jewish persuasion, was held on Sunday last. <A retiring pension 
was granted to the late exceilent secretary, Mr. L, Symons, and Mr. 8. Solomons 
was unanimously elected to fillhis place. The stipend to the pensioners was 
increased from five to six shillings per week. The election for an additional 
pensioner terminated in favour of Humphrey Lyons, aged sixty-four, We 
understand that the committee of this charity. have fixed their Ball for February ; 
we can only express a hope that the success which has hitherto attended their 
exertions, may likewise crown them this year. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Kislev—Saturday 14th November 27th, Sectipn ot Law to be read mys) Genises 
chap. 32, verse 3. Haptoroth (German) Hosea, chap, 12, ver. 13, to chap. 14. 
Portuguese—Obadiah, chap. 1, verse 1 to verse 22, 
Time of Sabbath going out—12 min, to 5 


Friday—Sabbath half-past 3........ 


A list of Subscribers will be published at the end of every Text Book. 


oe 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. will perceive we acted on his suggestion, 


A. Y. Z. is thanked,we shall take an early opportunity of inserting his article. 


C. S. (West) may rely on the strictest confidence.---We are obliged for his good 
wishes and kind offers. 


U, V. may as we: 1 reserve his powers of invention for a person who can appre , 
ciate them better; we see neither sense nor probability in it. 


A. K..L. M, 8.8. H.S. are to hand, and shall have our best attention. 


In consequence of the press of matter this week, we are obliged to postpone our : 
foreign intelligence. 


London :—Printed by I. Vattentine, Jewish Chronicle Office, 132, Houndsditch. 
Agents.---Messrs. Dyte, Stationer, 106, Strand; I. Lyon, Duke Street, Aldgate; 
Reynolds, Bookseller, Church Row, Aldgate; Whitehead, Stationer, 26, Minories 
Ii, Abrahams, Hebrew Bookseller,-25, Houndsditch; L. Raphael,’ Crown Street, 
Soho; Mirls, Halliwell Street, Long Milgate, Manchester; ”. Abrahams, 2f, 
Nile Street, Liverpool ; Silverstein, Incleys, Birmingham; Pulver, Cheltenham; 
the Rev. A. Green, Bristol, and may be had. of all the principal Bookselless, 
in the United ‘Kingdom. 
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